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areas of the first Prophetic Books that represent Blake's
art and thought at their purest; the illuminated designs,
even to a fantastic jumble like Jerusalem, are over-
whelming in their beauty and power. To labor over
works like The Four Zoasf Milton, and Jerusalem for
the sake of intellectual exegesis is against the whole
spirit of art. Where Blake does not write poetry, he
orates; and when he orates it is "the will tiying to do the
work cf the imagination/' Yet his rhetorical resources
were so overwhelming that they flow like hot lava over
the stereotypes of the myth. He obviously felt so little
the consecutiveness of his "argument" that in at least
one copy of Jerusalem he allowed misplaced pages to
remain where they were. His concern is not with the
coherence of his theme, but with his need to get every-
thing in. Even within the assumed order of the myth
the characters lose their symbolic references when they
do not transfer them among each other. They came to
represent so much of Blake's private life as well as his
public vision that he interrupted himself at regular in-
tervals to preach against jealousy and the domination
of man by woman,

Blake was never jarred by the tumult of all the con-
flicts he revealed in his Prophetic Books. His loneliness
as a man and thinker was so overwhelming that he took
his gifts as the measure of human insight. He was a
lyric poet of genius and a very bad dramatic poet; but
he suffered from the illusion that his poetic gift was also
a dramatic and representational one. The gift of creat-
ing character is inseparable from an interest in history.
Just as the novel owes its principal development to the
modern consciousness that society is man-made, so the
ability to create character is impossible without an
understanding of men in relation to other men; in short,
of man as a creature of process and conflict. Blake's